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It is doubtful whether even these views, though they
converge, could ever meet Science, with its God in
the shape of a plausible hypothesis, and with its
shifting lines of morality, could only signal across an
impassable gulf to the faith that would regard its
purified intuition as the one reality in the world.
Outwardly the quietist, who will not pray or wish,
lest he should be asking of God something that has
been better ordered already,1 is on the same plane as
the scientific man, who believes that our acts and
thoughts are the exact expression of our antecedents,
and cannot be changed. Practically the one man is
penetrated with a sense of Divine sympathy, and the
other with belief in an order of abstract laws in which
sympathy would be irrational and misplaced. What-
ever befall the quietist, his obligation to support the
burden of life cannot be affected, and his sense of
absolute trust in God may even be deepened and
purified as he is detached from earth. To the
scientific man death by his own hands seems to be
the natural relief from trouble, if he can once assure
himself that the balance of probabilities is against his
receiving what he deems desirable from life. It is
needless to trace the infinite divagations into which
even the morality sanctioned by science would stray
from religious practice. We must either admit that
two theories of religion are equally possible, and to
appearance equally good, or we must be content to
allow that the Stoic conception of a sublimated
humanity, which is the counterfeit of religion that
science would naturally adopt, is not to be called

1 " Wir beten es gescheh', mein Herr und Gott, dem Wille."
"Und siehj er hat kein Will', er bleibt ein' ewige Stille."
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